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it might lead to university studies of a more scientific character
was absent at the time of its foundation. But it seemed hard to
prevent young people who, when they were ten years of age, had
chosen, or had been forced into, the Technical School, from
having any chance of getting university education; equally it
was not wholly reasonable that graduated engineers, physicists,
and teachers of mathematics should be recruited only among
people with a classical education. The Physics and Mathematics
Section became a kind of Lyceum with very little ' humanistic *
education, but was still based more on the idea of a culture
unaffected by preoccupations with immediate practical activities.
The Modern Lyceum was an attempt to bridge the gap between
the 'too humanistic5 Classical Lyceum and the 'too scientific'
Technical Institute. At the beginning of this century there were
some attempts to avoid the setting up of a new type of school, by
allowing students to substitute the study of a modern language
and of more science for the study of Greek. After a few years,
however, in 1910 the new school was set up in the form of a
compromise between the Classical Lyceum and a kind of
Realschule of the German and Austrian type. Some of the most
important ' Gymnasium '-Lyceums were to have one section
reserved for those students who wanted a more 'modern' educa-
tion. The three lower forms of the ' Gymnasium' remained the
same for all; the difference began in the fourth form, where the
study of Greek started. The curricula provided for one more
language, German or English, to be studied in addition to
French; and a programme was fixed for the study of physics,
mathematics, and chemistry which was nearer to that of the
Physics and Mathematics Section than to that of the Classical
' Gymnasium '-Lyceum.
The two elements, humanistic and scientific education, were
less prominent in the Normal Schools. They developed through
many changes, and the result was an almost uninterrupted addi-
tion of new subjects which were supposed to help in the prepara-
tion of the would-be elementary-school teacher. Singing and
handwriting, scholastic legislation and hygiene, pedagogics and
morals based on a not-too-scientific child-psychology, Italian
literature and books for children had to be studied at the same
time as biology and history, physics, chemistry and mathematics,
handwork, and, for the girls, needlework; and, in the lower course,
i.e., the Complementariy the French language. The uncertainties
which led to the perpetual transformation of this type of school
were perhaps due precisely to this dilemma: whether the Normal
School should be humanistic or scientific, with a specialization
in psychology and educational method.